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284 Appropriations of the United States. [May, 

* Ah, how can that be?' said Penn; 'did yon not choose yourselves to have 
the land measured in this way ?' 

•True,' replied the Indians, * but white brother make too big walk.' 

Some of Penn's commissioners, waxing warm, said the bargain was a fair 

one, and insisted that the Indians ought to abide by it, and if not, should be 

compelled to it. 

* Compelled !' exclaimed Penn, ' how can you compel them withont blood- 
shed ? Don't you see this looks to murder ?' Then turning with a benignant 
smile to the Indians, he said, ' Well, brothers, if you have given us too much 
land for the goods first agreed on, how much more will satisfy you ?' 

This proposal gratified them; and they mentioned the quantity of cloth, and 
number offish-hooks, with which they would be satisfied. These were cheer- 
fully given; and the Indians, shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. 

After they were gone, the governor, looking round on his friends, exclaimed 
' O how sweet and cheap a thing is charity? Some of you spoke just now, of 
compelling these poor creatures to stick to their bargain, that is, in plain Eng- 
lish, to fight and kill them, and all about a little piece of land." 

If William Penn had been governor of Maine in 1839, would there have 
been any danger of war about our north-eastern boundary? If the rulers of 
that State, and of the nation, had breathed only a small portion of his spirit, 
there would have been little if any difficulty in bringing the whole controversy 
to a result with which both parties would now be satisfied. 

Who is to pay the piper ? — The politicians of Maine have been dancing right 
merrily to the tune of $800,000, voted to carry on their war of jurisdiction, 
and, of $1,600,000, in all, appropriated at the recent session of her legislature. 
The papers also tell us, that her whole'debt, not a cent for internal improve- 
ments, is now $2,000,000, including the late appropriations. On her loan 
procured in Boston, she was obliged, it is said, to pay a premium besides six 
per cent, interest; in New York, her credit did not obtain a dollar; her legisla- 
ture, not daring to risk the popularity of their own expensive measures by a tax 
of $100,000, only a sixteenth part of what they had so patriotically voted away, 
called on the banks of the State for the aid which their charters oblige them in 
such an extremity to render. Maine cannot, like the United States, meet these 
expenses in the sly, unnoticed way of a tariff"; and, when the people put their 
hands into their own pockets for more than the whole tract of land awarded to 
England is fairly worth, they will choose hereafter to dance, if dance they must, 
to a different tune, or I am no Yankee at guessing. P. 

Patriotism. — When Maine was on the eve of her war with England, she 
sent an agent to Boston for the purchase of provisions, which he bought at a 
large advance upon the current market price, and then charged the State for 
his services, which occupied a week or so, nearly $700 ! Another patriot, a 
member of her legislature from a town near the disputed territory, and doubt- 
less very urgent for the expulsion of the trespassers, obtained leave of absence 
immediately after the adoption of the various resolves for that purpose, and re- 
turned home in hot haste to get off his own teams ! ! R. 

APPROPRIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1839. 

1. Army, fortifications, military academy, $16,556,254 

2. Indian department, general 1,755,007 

8. Indian hostilities, 1,856,744 

4. Revolutionary and other pensions 2,499,020 

5. Civil and diplomatic 9,010,081 

6. Useful arts 9,259 ! 

7. Private claims, 15,065 

8. Conditional, for defence 10,000,000 

Total, with items not specified, $46,862,243 
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Here we have a round sum total of near $37,000,000 actually appropriated, 
and $10,000,000 more conditionally; and of all this, only about $9,000,000, 
less than one fourth, if not less than one fifth of the whole, go for purposes that 
would be necessary without the war-system. Of these $9,000,000, no small 
part is required in consequence of the war-method of regulating intercourse be- 
tween nations. War is the chief burden of our own expenses; and our civil 
list cost us, from 1791 to 1832, a period of forty-one years, an average of less 
than $1,000,000 a year. 

Direct loss of property on sea by war. — The destruction of property by war 
is the least of its evils, and yet it appears by a list now going the rounds, that 
sixty-two British vessels of war were taken during the contest of 1812-15, 
mounting eight hundred and seventy guns. The following is a list of the mer- 
chant vessels taken by the Americans: 

324 ships, mounting 2,500 gnns 

610 brigs, 2,400 " 

250 schooners, 600 " 

135 sloops, few armed, 

750 vessels, besides the above (recaptured), 2,500 " 

62 national ships, as above, 870 " 

31 ships of war were lost at sea during the above period, which 

may fairly come into the account, 800 " 

2153 vessels, 9,379 gnns. 

This is one side of the picture; the other would show perhaps an equal 
amount of American shipping destroyed. We say destroyed, for much the 
largest portion of the vessels captured, were set fire to, after being plundered 
of the choicest portions of their cargo, and burnt, or scuttled and sunk. The 
war lasted only two and a half years; yet here are its effect in the single depart- 
ment of commerce. From 4000 to 5000 vessels of both nations, taken with 
their cargoes from their rightful owners, and confiscated or destroyed! Sup- 
posing them to have been worth on an average $25,000 each, including the 
cargo; here is a loss to the owners, of $100,000,000 and upwards. And this 
is but an item in the catalogue of ruin caused by a short and not very vigorous- 
ly prosecuted war. What friend of England or America, or of humanity, — 
who, in short, but a fiend, — could wish to see these scenes of destruction and 

carnage acted over again ? 

AGENCIES. 
Messrs. Ladd, Beckwith and Lord have, as usual during the year, been zealously at 
work in our service since the date of our last reports from them ; but we can barely 
allude to the fact and the scene of their labors. Mr. Lord has been lecturing in Albany, 
Utica, Rome, Whitesborough, Clinton, Auburn, and other places in the interior of New 
York. It is for the most part a new field ; but he has met with a better reception and 
more success than could have been reasonably expected. Mr. Ladd, on his return from 
his Southern tour, lingered some weeks in the city of New York, and wrote much for 
the papers concerning the boundary difficulties, with the origin and progress of which 
few are so well acquainted. He passed through Boston near the close of last month, 
and lectured during a week or two in the vicinity of Portsmouth, N. II., about twenty 
times. He is now in Maine ■ and we trust his influence will be felt there in recovering 
the public mind from its war-mania. 

The duties of our Secretary here restrain him from long absences or distant excur- 
sions ; but we have been particulaily encouraged by the report of his recent labors. 
" It is not often," he says, " that I can be absent a whole week at once ; but when I 
can, and give myself up to the work of an agent, 1 find almost invariable encourage* 
merit. The last week in March I spent in this way. I went for the Sabbath to Essex, 
where I found some obstruction from the people having been led to confound peace 
with non-government ; but 1 met with a very kind reception, especially fioni the minis- 
ter, and obtained in one day and a half fifty names for the Advocate, and $46,75 in 
hand. Thence I went to North Danvers, where I lectuied to a good audience on a 
Congress of Nations, and picked up, during a part of the next day, $20. Fast day of 
the same week I preached once in Byfield, and twice in Georgetown ; but being obliged 



